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THE DOWRIES OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. 

BT MADAME ADAM. 



A dowry ! The one important word which fills the im- 
aginations of young French girls from earliest childhood ! 
Before the little girl has any idea of what a dowry is she 
begins to benefit by it, because the nurse of a child whose 
parents are moderately rich takes better care of her little 
charge than the nurse of a child of tradespeople or of those who 
"have not vet made their fortuues." The servants very soon 
teach the child that she is to have a dowry ; that it will be easy 
for her to find an attractive husband. And among the children 
of relatives and friends of the family, her nurse does not fail to 
assert that "She is more important than you are," or " She is 
very rich/' or " Your mothers and fathers will never let you 
marry a man without a cent, as they will let her." 

At meals, in the drawing-room, the little girls often hear this 
grave subject discussed. A relative or a friend will some day say, 
either in fun or seriously : " This little one has nothing to complain 
of ; with her dowry she will have no difficulty about getting mar- 
ried." Or, if the dowry is small : " Your daughter is pretty, and 
with her little dowry she is sure of not having to coiffer Ste. 
Catherine." Coiffer Ste. Catherine — that is, not to be married — is 
the one great fear that induces many who could find no one good 
enough for them formerly to marry what La Fontaine calls the 
malotru of proud girls. 

A rich father in the middle class in France frequently tells his 
daughter : " You know, my child, your mother and I have man- 
aged well. Your future is assured. You do not need to throw 
yourself at the head of the first comer. Don't fall foolishly in 
love with a poor man. A girl in your position can at least look 
for an equal match." The French middle classes have always 
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kept up the customs instituted by Louis Philippe, who was their 
especial king. They think much more of getting rich than of 
inspiring an admiration for ability. 

If the young girl has no dowry, she often hears her father and 
mother regretting it. " Since we cannot give our child a dowry, 
she must be well educated." And her mother will tell her in a 
serious tone at least once : " You hold your fate in your hands ; 
you must marry yourself ; you must be pleasing. Eligible hus- 
bands will not come to you, and the good souls who marry the 
women they love will not think of you until they have exhausted 
the stock of their acquaintances who have dowries. You must 
find some one who will take you for your pretty face." 

There are, therefore, two classes among marriageable girls, who 
are often closely related, who live in the same general circum- 
stances of life, but who are totally different in character and 
attractions — those with and those without a dowry. Even in the 
tone which one uses in pronouncing these two phrases there is the 
secret of many a foolish vanity or unmerited bitterness. 

The girl without a dowry takes great pains with young 
men ; she runs after them ; she tries to be entertaining ; not 
having any dowry for a background, she attempts to attract them. 
She always possesses some talents, whatever they may be. Either 
she makes her own clothes and knows how to dress at almost no 
expense with more taste than others, or she becomes something of 
an artist in music or painting, or else she knows a foreign lan- 
guage, which among the middle classes is the height of complete 
education. Even if she does not possess any of these accomplish- 
ments, she makes it a point to know how to talk, in order to ap- 
pear witty. She chats with very young men, mixes in their con- 
versation, astonishes them, dazzles them ; but if she succeeds in 
putting her pin into the body of a masculine butterfly, he is 
either extremely young, or a widower, or very old ; the men in 
the middle class being the only ones who commit the folly of 
marrying a girl without a dowry. For if, by any chance, a young 
man who could hope to marry a rich girl marries one who is 
charming but poor, then all the mothers, — whether in Paris or in 
the country, — all the sisters, all the cousins, all the friends of the 
girls who have dowries and are also attractive, groan in chorus ! 
They grieve over it. They ask : " What are we coming to ? " 
And straightway they find that the present is an extraordinary 
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age, and that the " end of the century " is overturning all the 
ideas known and respected up to the present time. 

Girls who have dowries are sought after. People have them- 
selves presented to them, and natter the parents. They pay the 
young girls a thousand delicate attentions. And though their 
beauty and their charms are inferior to those of girls without 
dowries, they are surrounded and complimented ; and the more 
modest their bearing is, the more one augurs that they will not 
bring exacting claims with their dowries into their household. 
For the dowry has this disadvantage for the husband, that the 
girl who has infatuated him with five, ten, twenty, or thirty thou- 
sand pounds' income, believes that she can spend it all in her 
own household expenses. At the present time in France, because 
of the growing tendency of married women to spend the incomes 
of their dowries themselves, many young men hesitate to marry. 

Then comes the drawing-up of the marriage contract, which 
is of so much importance to the relatives, and which is to be the 
crowning point of an edifice that has been laboriously built. 
When the personal property of the bride and bridegroom has been 
talked over for a long time, and when the "business" of what 
the older people of the two families call the " serious side of 
life" has given place to discussions which often last weeks, then 
the notary reads his sketch of the marriage contract to the 
assembled relatives, and often even then there are higher bids in 
the market. The young girl and the young man are both in- 
formed by their relatives of all the discussions that take place, 
and very often, thanks to their youth, they are offended by them. 
But if they venture an indignant remark, some one answers : 
" Lovers are all alike. Love dies and money remains. You will 
thank us later." 

The day for the signing of the contract comes at last. The 
victorious or dogged expressions on the different faces this day 
are a prophecy of the disturbances which the young couple have 
before them. 

The traditional mother-in-law in France — ridiculed in 
theatres and made odious in the drama — is seen, alas ! only 
too often in real life. Not that she is the maitresse femme 
— that is, the one who takes charge of everything ; not that she 
makes her husband do what she wishes ; nor even that she is 
often insupportable, — these are of small account ; but when, 
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after having brought about a good marriage for her son or 
daughter by her schemes, she becomes jealous of their happiness, 
then there is no fury that can equal her. 

The question of money in the dowry is the tender spot in all 
French marriages. A poor girl who goes into a rich family of the 
middle class of society has to climb a veritable Calvary before she 
can be united to the man she loves. All the circumstances con- 
nected with the wedding presents, with the furniture which her 
fiance, buys, all the matters connected with her trousseau and with 
the contract which establishes her share of the property in the 
future, are so many humiliating obstacles which distress her to 
the heart, and inflict upon her pride wounds that will never cease 
to bleed. To what length do these well-known defects and in- 
trigues extend ! And how many young girls go sorrowfully to 
marriage with the feeling — the certainty — that they are being 
married for their dowries. 

There is no class in French society, from the peasant to the 
nobleman, where the same spirit of covetousness and the same 
scenes do not reappear proportionately, altered only by the differ- 
ent systems for the settlements of the bride's personal property — 
that is, her dowry. Equal marriages or equal conditions of 
marriage among the peasants, or the middle class, or the aristoc- 
racy, are called manages de convenance j and they are gener- 
ally the happiest, not because they bring the blessed joys of 
choice and love with them, but because, owing to the fact that 
the prejudices of French families in the matter of dowry are not 
in that case shocked or forced to make concessions or sacrifices, 
the life of the young people flows on less disturbed by reproaches, 
less tormented, and therefore happier. 

Young French girls in general envy American girls ; those 
without a dowry, because a dowry is not a necessity in the new 
world, and the absence of one is not a sign of inferiority ; those 
who have large dowries, on the other hand, from the fact that 
they are jealous of American girls because they see that in 
America, where they would not need a dowry, they would be 
married and loved for themselves ; and that is the dream of most 
of them. 

The dowry not only plays the most important part in 
nuptial arrangements and in family matters from the top to the 
bottom of the social scale in France, but it is a weighty matter in 
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the relations of the husband and wife, and also with regard to 
their children in questions of inheritance, of will, etc. 

The reader will pardon me for giving a serious basis to this 
study concerning the rights of married women over their dowries 
or in respect to them, by a short explanation such as a consulting 
lawyer might give. 

If, then, in the marriage contract the husband and wife have 
adopted the regime de la communaute,* the husband has the sole 
administration of all the property of both, including the dowry 
which the parents have given their daughter and which she has 
brought to the marriage. When the husband manages the affairs 
of this system badly, before the dowry has been touched, or even 
menaced, the wife can bring to an end this situation, which is so 
disturbing and-dangerous to herself and her children. But she 
must appeal to the courts of justice, and have the separation 
de Mens f declared. 

She then finds herself in the position that she would be in if 
at the time of the drawing-up of the marriage contract they had 
adopted the regime de la separation de Mens, which I will explain 
in a moment. When an important event brings about the disso- 
lution of the community, — as for example, the death of the hus- 
band, or divorce, or separation without divorce, — the wife can 
break it off and simply keep what is called her reprisals — that 
is, her dowry and what she has happened to inherit during the 
existence of the community. But in this case she must abandon 
all her rights under the marriage contract, even that of the con- 
trol of the administration of the system itself. 

In this case she is not usually responsible for the bad manage- 
ment on the part of her husband, nor for his debts, unless she has 
personally engaged herself, or has signed her name to those 
papers which many husbands compel their wives to sign either by 
threats or by using force, as in the case of the Due de Guise 
and Henry III. If she has been able to escape this fatal sig- 
nature, she will, like the other creditors, take her share of the 
assets left by her husband. Here the law accords one great favor 
to the wife — i. e., a mortgage on her husband's real estate, the 

* A term in French law, meaning "a system of legislative dispositions by which 
husband and wife enjoy their common property between them." 

t A systom by which each party to the marriage has the administration of his or 
her own property to a certain extent. 
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better to assure her of the recovery of her dowry ; and this mort- 
gage, dating from the day of her marriage, has a value of a very 
high order, because it takes precedence over the claims of her 
husband's creditors since the marriage. 

The word "real estate" goes back to the law of 1804. At 
that time personal securities scarcely existed, and counted for lit- 
tle. So that to-day all that is not real estate is lost in the com- 
munity, which without some other arrangement would be con- 
trary to the spirit of the law. For the law at the time it was 
made protected the larger part of the wife's property, while to-day 
it does not, since what is not real estate cannot be recovered under 
the terms of the legal community, That is, the growth of the 
importance of personal property has rendered the old statute 
insufficient to-day. 

But the law foresees these difficulties ; and now when a con- 
tract is being made, it is always stipulated that the community 
shall be confined to the property owned in common by the hus- 
band and wife. In this case, when the wife sues because of bad 
management on the part of her husband, she takes back all her 
dowry, both real and personal, and all that she has obtained by 
inheritance, or in the form of legacies, or as gifts since her mar- 
riage. 

The system generally adopted, especially in northern France, 
is the regime de la communaute~, modified by a contract with 
reference to personal property. But these restrictions do not 
change the husband's right to administer the property until he 
has shown bad management. 

If those about to marry adopt the regime de la separation de 
Mens, the wife preserves the entire administration of her own 
property, real and personal, and the free enjoyment of her in- 
come. Then the husband and wife both contribute to the house- 
hold expenses, following the agreement secured in the contract 
at the time of marriage. If these agreements have not been made, 
the wife contributes to the expenses of the family to the amount 
of one-third of her income. 

This is the substance of Articles 1,536 and 1,537 of the civil 
code. 

I make a digression here. In the case of the separation of prop- 
erty and of separation without divorce, not now by contract, 
but by judicial process, the wife is obliged to pay off the encum- 
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brarices on the marriage settlements proportionately to her re- 
sources and those of her husband, and entirely, if he has nothing 
left. In the ease of separation without divorce alone, there is 
only the question of the education of the children, since there is 
no longer any household to keep up. 

The law adds that the wife cannot pledge her income in the 
separation of property, either by contract or by judicial process, nor 
can she mortgage it. This is a most singular contradiction, because 
the law has permitted her, on the one hand, a certain reservation 
and distrust with regard to her husband, while, on the other, 
even when she is separated from him who has managed the prop- 
erty badly, or to whom she has not had the confidence to give 
the management of it, she cannot be free in the matter of this 
management herself without his consent. 

The law allows the wife to dispose of her real estate. Formerly, 
as we have just seen, the interpretation of the law was that per- 
sonal securities were not of great importance, and they were 
absorbed by the community pure and simple. Now there is an- 
other interpretation given to the matter, since personal securities 
are not now treated in this case as personal property, but have the 
importance of real estate. Here is a contradiction in interpreta- 
tions, because the letter of the law refuses this second meaning 
unless some reservation has been made with regard to the property 
common to husband and wife. 

How astonishing it is that the courts so often give contrary 
judgments and vary more or less in their interpretations of the 
matters they pass judgment upon ! In principle a woman sep- 
arated but not divorced is only mistress of the administration of 
her dowry, but not of the dowry itself. She can make leases for 
seven years, can use her income, can pledge her income for a year 
ahead at the most, and can make arrangements for repairs on her 
real estate ; and that is all. 

Certain courts have given the decision that she can make 
securities standing in her name payable to bearer, but in 
spite of these decisions banking houses and trust companies 
make it a difficult matter for her to transfer her securities, and 
they maintain that they cannot make this transference without 
the authorization of the husband (though judged unworthy), or 
without the authorization of a court of justice. 

There is here, then, a badly-defined field which nourishes 
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these contests without profit to any one, except to those in the 
basoche — to use a colloquial term which includes the lawyers, the 
witnesses, and those who live off the courts of justice in Paris. 

The adversaries of the law of divorce wished, in a statute 
proposed by them, to strengthen and extend the rights of women 
separated but not divorced from their husbands in matters which 
concern the reclaiming of their dowries, legacies, and gifts. But 
nothing came of it. 

To-day a woman is rendered absolutely independent by di- 
vorce. Her fortune and that of her husband have nothing to do 
with each other. She is perfectly secure, and her dowry belongs- 
to her beyond dispute. It is a curious circumstance that in case 
of a rupture in married life, of divorce especially, the dowry of a 
French woman becomes a boon that cannot be enjoyed, because 
her family will seldom permit a divorce. For divorce, though 
allowable in law, has not yet been generally accepted in France, 
and a woman would find herself in reality without resources. 

I forgot to mention that a woman separated but not divorced 
cannot litigate without her husband's consent ; and this has been 
subject to so many abuses that the difficulties to which it has 
given rise have done much to make the Divorce Law generally 
acceptable to the public. The system of the separation of prop- 
erty is often adopted by tradespeople to put the fortunes of their 
children beyond the possible changes of these doubtful privileges. 

Finally, there is one other form, the regime dotal,* which 
comes from Eoman law, and is almost universally adopted in 
southern France, where the Roman occupation lasted for centu- 
ries. The girl's dowry and all her property coming after marriage 
are inalienable while she remains in the married state, even if both 
husband and wife desire to change to some other system. There 
are, nevertheless, some exceptions to this, which are fixed by law, 
such as settlements on the children, provision for the family if 
they fall into want, and for large repairs on real estate included in 
the dowry. Clauses are sometimes added to this system by com- 
mon consent in the contract, and stipulations are made that it 
shall be possible to alienate the property included in the dowry, 
but only on condition that the amount be determined by some 
method agreed upon. 

* A French legal phrase, meaning '.' a system of legislative dispositions which gov- 
ern the relation of husband and wife when the property of the wife continues in her." 
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There, again, the husband has the sole administration of the 
property included in the dowry. There can always be stipulations 
that the wife may annually take a part of her income for her sup- 
port and personal wants, but she must give receipts in her own 
name. 

If all the wife's property that has accrued to her since mar- 
riage has not been mentioned in the contract as a part of her dowry, 
she has the administration of that portion just as in the case of 
the separation of property. 

The dotal system is very unfavorable to the husband. It is 
universal in the south, where from an early date it has been the 
usual system, but in the north it is rarely found, and is frequently 
the cause of a rupture while the marriage arrangements are going 
on. Besides, it suggests an absolute defiance of the son-in-law on 
the part of the bride's parents, and presumed weakness on the 
bride's part with respect to her husband. It often happens, when 
a young girl is very much in love with a poor man, that her parents 
force him to take a position in the contract that is deeply humili- 
ating. And you can imagine the agreeable relations that are likely 
to exist between him and his wife's parents — relations which are 
very often the cause of an unhappy future for the young pair. 

Let me go back. 

The regime de la communauti leaves the husband sole master. 

The regime de la separation de Mens, from the point of view 
of the wife's emancipation, offers more advantages than the other 
two systems, but it. loses all force if the wife allows her husband 
to secure her power of attorney. 

The regime dotal, on the contrary, protects the wife against 
herself — which is a curious thing. 

There is only one province in the north of France where the do- 
tal system is in favor ; that is Normandy. The women of Nor- 
mandy have a peculiar character. They have a more important 
place in the household of the peasants and middle classes ; and 
whereas in the south the dotal system gives the wife a little free- 
dom, in the north it gives her entire freedom in her own affairs. 

It has been necessary, I think, to explain what influence 
the dowry exerts in French marriages, and to review the legis- 
lation in regard to it. Eeading about the different systems 
is rather dry work, but it is the only way to show clearly what 
place and what importance the dowry has, and what opportuni- 
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ties for dispute and for judgment it offers in marriages in France, 
whether they he among the rich or the poor. " Love comes when 
it can, and that is the young couple's affair." And almost every 
one adds that, " if it does not come before, it will come after- 
wards." The important thing is that the financial matters shall 
be clearly settled, and that they shall make a solid basis for mar- 
ried life, where, unfortunately, they are fast coming to be the 
most important thing. More and more in France young people 
marry, not from attraction for one another, not for love, but for 
the dowry ; and this, too, at a time when the parents are less and 
less able to give large dowries, because money is depreciating day 
by day. So that here in France we can only fear a greater fall- 
ing-off in marriages and population than that which prevails 
now, and which is certainly caused in a great measure among 
people of small means by the question of dowry. 

Let some one tell me the remedy. I do not see it. 

Juliette Adam. 



